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The Federation of Agriculture and 
Adult Education 


By H. H. HANNAM 


T long last the farmers of Canada are learning to speak, and have 
begun to speak in the only language that modern society understands 
the language of one organized voice. 


That voice is known as the ‘Federation of Agriculture’. Although 
this Dominion-wide federation is only seven years old, the unity it has 
achieved amongst the farmers of all provinces and all branches of agriculture; 
the fairness and reasonableness of its stand on important issues, and the 
effectiveness of its program to date, have won for it a recognition and 
respect that establishes it as no small factor in our national life. But its 
biggest task lies before it, for responsibility must always go hand in hand 
with leadership and opportunity. In the years ahead, and particularly 
in the post-war reconstruction period, I believe the Federation of Agri- 
culture will have an opportunity to play a vital role—a role which will 
largely decide for our generation the status of the farmer and his family in 
our national economy, and a role which can take a hand in deciding the 
shape of things to come for this Dominion as a whole. 


To be well prepared for such a role, we must have the clear vision of a 
new order of service for mankind; we must have a realistic program, con- 
structive and encompassing every phase of life in the rural community; we 
must have a trained and capable personnel in every office from the local 
community to the Dominion field; and we must have a_ well-informed 
membership able and ready to take part in all functions and to initiate and 
support policies of fundamental reform. 


One of the best means of becoming prepared is to start now and put our 
best into the various phases of an adult educational program. For those 
who are impatient of ‘“‘educational’’ processes and who feel that they prefer 
‘“‘action’’, we may put it this way: let us go out to find, to develop and 
harness the finest and ablest spirits within our rural population in a more 
thorough manner than has ever been done before. That is simply another 
way of saying that our success will depend to a large extent on how well we 
develop and use our intellectual resources. This means adult education. 
It is for this reason we in organized agriculture are happy to associate 
ourselves with and have the co-operation of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. After all their objective and ours is a common one 
an enlightened and just Democracy. 
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Editorial 


WE DID IT BEFORE: WE CAN DO IT 
AGAIN 


Those of us who are proud of the British 
tradition have felt a fresh glory in the fact 
that, when Germany threatened the world and 
France had fallen, Britain refused to yield and 
ought on alone for over a year until Russia 
vas forced to defend itself. Of course, we must 
never forget the great assistance given us in 
those long months by the United States, but we 
need not forget the indomitable spirit of Britain 
t that time. It has been our greatest hour. 

Some of us, however, forget that we did it 
before. In the days when Napoleon was over- 
running Europe, Britain once again stood alone. 
Here is a paragraph from a letter to J. E. 
Blackett written by Admiral, Lord Colling- 
wood, from his ship, the Barfleur, off Cawsand 
bay, 18 January, 1801. Admiral Collingwood, 
it will be remembered, took over the command 

Trafalgar when Nelson died, and for his 
ervices on that occasion was elevated to the 
rank of baron: 

“IT have been a long time here, and do not know 


vhen I shall remove. It has been a melancholy, for- 


rn time to me; and I have not been quite well. 
here is a dreadful languor that I cannot shake off; 
it when Sarah comes, when I see her, I shall be 
ell.... Shall we ever have peace? I confess I 
) not expect to see it. All Europe has combined to 


luce the power and annihilate the glory of England; 
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but the stand we will make will be that of the lion at 
the mouth of his cave. I do not wish to live to see 
interest 
injured; nor do I think it probable that I shall. The 


Danes and Swedes have joined the coalition, and we 


the honour of our country faded, or its 


seize them all”. 


Let us hope that Britain will not need to 


now 


“stand alone” in a third attempt to save the 
freedom of the world, and if we are able to 
devise a real system of collective security, she 
will not need to do so. 


TECHNIQUES OF UNDERSTANDING 
AND GOOD-WILL 


that 


f o 7 
ot good 


will, and the cultivation of good-will necessary 


reminded 
peace is possible only between men 


At Christmas-time we are 


to the creation of a new world will be primarily 
an educational undertaking. It will take time 
and ceaseless vigilance, but if we are to have 
a world federation, a new economic order, 
racial co-operation, an armistice in the battle 
of the sexes, and religious toleration, we shall 
have to speed up the processes of mutual under- 
standing and implement the good intentions 
men may have of organizing their lives on the 
lines of the Golden Rule. 

This, of course, involves the discovery of 
ways and means of combatting prejudices and 
antagonisms which disrupt community life, 
threaten national unity and make impossible a 
sound international order. But the attack on 
deep-rooted prejudices is difficult. The ten- 
dency of the natural man, whether he is con- 
sidered as an individual or as a member of a 
particular group, is towards the philosophy of 
“ourselves alone”. To expand his outlook so 
that he appreciates the needs and requirements 
of other peoples as well as those of himself and 
his ilk, will call for educational policies of the 
most revolutionary character. 

A few general principles may be laid down. 
One is that understanding cannot be merely 
unilateral. Only one may make a quarrel but 
it takes two to make a peace. An American 
correspondent recently wrote to us commenting 
on our editorial in the November issue on 
“The Future of Colonies”. He felt that we 
had been unfair to the United States and to 
those within that country who were demanding 


the end of all colonialism, and intimated that 
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nothing should be said which might disturb 
relations. We that 


Anglo-American understanding is of first im- 


Anglo-American agree 
portance, since without it there is little or no 
hope of organizing a better world, but it is not 
enough for the British peoples to appreciate the 
feeling of certain Americans about colonialism ; 
it is equally necessary for the American people 
to understand the fundamental difference be- 
tween a country which is large, resourceful and 
for the most part in ‘“‘one piece” like the United 
States, and another country which has evolved 
through the expansion of a small island king- 
dom into a disparate empire. Some of the 
demands made by certain Americans upon the 
United Kingdom seem to be equivalent to an 
invitation to commit suicide and no nation, 
whatsoever its geographical contour, welcomes 
such an invitation. Americans, in a program 
of reciprocal understanding, will need to con- 
sider such situations as well as cultivate their 
memories of 1776. 

Again, numerous admonitions to understand 
have been addressed to 


(Juebec recently 


Ontario in general and to Toronto in _par- 


ticular. Certainly, every effort should be made 
along that line and in adult education news we 
publish an item regarding the significant ven- 
ture being made by the University of Western 
Trois Pistoles. 


Ontario at But the people ot 


Ontario would be glad to hear of vigorous 
efforts being made in the province of Quebec 
to interpret the point of view of the Inglish- 
French-speaking 


speaking provinces to the 


people of Canada. Some such efforts are un- 
doubtedly being made, although we do not hear 


very much about them, and from the Gallup 


polls and plebiscites one is tempted to fear that 


they are not very successful. Of course, it 1s 


probably true that more French-Canadians 


read our [English newspapers than [nglish- 
speaking Canadians read French, and in this 
way Quebec may be said to keep in closer touch 
with currents of thought in the rest of Canada 
than the rest of the country keeps in touch with 
currents of thought in Quebec. But time and 
again, difficulties really felt by the people of 
Ontario are deliberately suppressed because, 
it is said, such criticism would be furiously re 


sented in Quebec. So the real issues are never 


brought out into the sunlight. So the poisons 
continue to percolate through the body politic, 
when a wiser surgery would seek to draw them 
to the surface where they could be summarily 
dealt with. 

The techniques of understanding and good- 
will must also be applied to the relations of 
religious groups, as well as to those involving 
nations or races. The tensions between Hindus 
and Mohammedans in India were not created 
by the British, but they are real and compli- 
cate the whole political scene in that unhappy 
semi-continent. In the world at large, efforts 
are being made to create better understanding 
between Jews and Christians, and in the light 
of the two million Jews murdered in so-called 
Christian Europe during the last few years, 
it would seem clear that such an effort is long 
overdue. But here again, understanding must 
not be merely unilateral. The Christians must 
begin to approach Jewry with sympathy and 
understanding, but all such efforts will be futile 
unless the Jews reciprocate and seek to look 
at the world through Christian eyes. So, too, 
within the Christian community, the age-old 
hostility of Protestant and Catholic will contain 
to be a fruitful breeder of national disunity and 
international tension unless there is a mutual 
effort to seek a co-operative basis and to appre- 
ciate opposing viewpoints. Unless this exists, 
the cause of organized religion may fall into 
disrepute in the immediate future, and the man 
on the street will develop his own bitter pre- 
judices against all religionists. 

One may mention an example of the danger. 
It was recently reported that efforts were being 
made to induce the State department at Wash- 
ington to exercise pressure, in the name of 
hemispheric unity, on all Protestant denomina- 
tions to withdraw their missionaries in South 
America. It does not require much under- 


standing of human nature to predict what 
would happen if the State department made any 
such move. A government that attempted such 
a step would be swept out of power at the first 
opportunity, because the Protestants in’ the 
United States who are in an overwhelming 
majority would ask what was the use of fight 
ing for religious freedom for Roman Catholics 


in the United States when they were demanding 
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monopoly in Latin America. Religious free- 


om, if it 1s to exist at all, must exist “every- 
here in the world”, and to have religious 
ace, there must be bi-lateral and not unilateral 


wreement on this point 


g -in Spain as in Russia, 

the United States as in Latin America, in 
(Juebec as in Ontario. What is sauce for the 
soose must be recognized as a condiment for 
he gander. Without such mutuality of under- 
standing, real unity is impossible. 

Another principle in developing techniques 
§ understanding between various social groups 
s that due place must be given in the process 
to the understanding of differences in historical 
development. It is true that we never know 
anything in the field of social relationships 
This 


The proper 


until we know something of its history. 
is basic to all social case work. 
analyst, confronted with a problem of social 
maladjustment, seeks to probe deep into the 
past in the effort to discover what is chiefly 
responsible for the existing maladjustment, and 
much in the intricate field of inter-group or 
inter-national relations can be explored only by 
the social psychiatrist who is willing to probe 
into the past and to explain the present in the 
light of the past. ‘Take, for instance, the ques- 
With a 


reborn China, extra-territoriality is obviously 


tion of extra-territoriality in China. 


outdated and is properly being repudiated, but 
if one goes back to the time when it was insisted 
upon, was it the terrible thing that it now seems 


o be? Indeed, was it not probably the only 


possible solution? Nations or groups must be 
judged not alone in terms of their immediate 
achievement or activities, but in the light of 
their historical development, and only as their 
history 1s understood can their present poten- 
tialities or weaknesses be adequately assessed. 

Of course, too, multi-lateral understanding 
based on history and other determinative fac- 
tors, will be tremendously increased if in the 
learning process personal contact ts encouraged, 
\rthur A. 
Institute of Public Opinion (the Gallup Poll) 


Porter, director of the Canadian 
recently told the Advertising and Sales Club 
hat 23 per cent of French Canadians and 37 
er cent of English-speaking Canadians had 
ever known personally people belonging to the 


her group! Is not this the chief difficulty 


in national unity? Of course, personal con 
tacts may be difficult to make, and there are 
social forces which cultivate segregation. Of 
course, too, sometimes personal contact may 
only accentuate hostility. But without the in- 
tensification of such personal contacts, it is 
utterly futile to waste time discussing the desir- 
ability of understanding or holding up remote 
and utopian goals of national unity. Our age 
is air-minded, and when the pilot is ready to 
get the engine started and to go places, his first 
order is “Contact”! 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 
(Editorial) 


In these days when we are thinking in terms 
of a new world after the war, it is necessary 
that we do not allow ourselves to be misled by 
stereotypes of thought or slogans which adult 
minds should never accept without first exam- 
ining closely, then factoring them out, and ulti 
mately learning to separate the wheat im them 
from the chaff. 
these 


One of with the 


verywhere it is said that in the 


stereotypes deals 
profit-motive. 
brave new world we must abolish the profit- 
inotive, and of course, if by this we mean the 
subordination of the lust for profits to a con- 
cern for human well-being, no one can raise 
a reasonable objection. But does this mean the 
abolition of the profit-motive? Or if so, how 
are we to abolish it? 

Certainly private business, if it will still be 
possible to carry on private business, can not 


Nob ly 


in his right mind will invest anything, whether 


long be operated on a loss-motive. 


time, money or energy, in any enterprize which 


is foredoomed to cost more than it will ever 
bring in unless, perhaps, it be in some hobby 
such as gentleman-farming which may register 
a deduction in the income tax or in the acquisi- 


tion of some such skill as playing the violin or 


painting in which one desires proficiency with- 


out any thought of financial compensation. 
Again, there are some particular kinds of 


enterprise which will never be undertaken 


privately and perhaps not even by government 


unless the possible returns are at least com 
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mensurate with the risks of possible failure. 
This is particularly true of mining operations. 
With the best forethought and preparation in 
the world, no mining-operator can tell accur- 
ately what luck he may have. The promising 
vein of ore may suddenly dip off in a direction 
where mining will be exceedingly difficult or 
costly, or it may disappear altogether or lose 
most of its rich metallic content. To limit pos- 
sible profits to four per cent when the chances 


of total loss are unlimited is to destroy the 


willingness of those who have anything at all to 
invest. This is the fundamental danger in the 
thwarting of free enterprise. Under these con- 
ditions, people will prefer to spend their sur- 
pluses on themselves rather than on the pro- 
motion of any new and dubious enterprise. 

It may, of course, be said that all such ven- 
turesome should be 


state or the government. 


undertakings attempted 


only by the But can 
even government enterprises be run perman- 
ently at a loss? This is more probable, at least 
up to a certain point, because the government 
has taxing-power, and when it bungles a par- 
ticular piece of business, it can come down on 
the taxpayer and force him to pay for its 
it has 


already closed all the doors through which the 


stupidity or recklessness—that is, if 
aforesaid taxpayer can escape from the country 
taking his coupon-bearing bonds with him. 
And the trouble here is that people are not 
taxed so much on a per capita basis—although 
they may vote on a per capita basis—but on 
their alleged ability to pay, and if the people 
who have been disposed to save are going to be 
forced to dig into their savings to meet deficits 
on government operations, their disposition to 
save will rapidly give way to a burning desire 
to spend their money on consumer goods, and 
on those particular kinds of consumer-goods, 
which, once consumed, leave nothing behind for 
the tax-gatherer to get. Then, where will the 
government get the money to meet its losses ? 
The philosophy of the co-operatives offers 
one possible way out, for in the case of con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, profits are made but 


they are distributed among the 
shareholders on the basis of their consumption, 
but in that case who gets the profits that the 


producers make? 


consumer- 


And in the case of the pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives, these represent largely a 
pooling of selling-agencies so that they can 
better control the price received for their pro- 
ducts, and here the distribution of profits is in 
proportion to the quantity and quality of the 
goods sent to the pool. 

Sometimes, when one listens to the economic 
ills of the farmers, he is tempted to ask if the 
farmers have actually been losing money so 
steadily for years, and if so, how in the world 
are they still able to survive? Even farmers 
cannot operate farms indefinitely if the expense 
of raising chickens is greater than the amount 
they receive for eggs and carcasses; if the 
money they receive from milk and beef is less 
than the cost of maintaining the cattle; and if 
the market value of the wheat and barley and 
oats is less than the actual cost of production. 

Neither can the taxpayer in the cities carry 
on indefinitely if his fixed expenses plus his 
Nor will the 
situation be eased if he is forced to turn over 


taxes take more than his income. 


his capital assets to the government and thus 
deprive himself of any cushion which he may 
have against sickness, disability or death. If 
farmers have lost much of their capital, so have 
city folk. They have been forced to part with 
property bought in good faith but which have 
been subjected to infamous assessments on 
hypothetical land values with a resultant taxa- 
tion which the property could not stand. Now, 
the cities have these properties which have been 
virtually stolen from their owners, and it is 
open to question whether the municipalities can 
do anything better with them than the previous 
owners. They can of course reduce the silly 
taxation and this would make the holding of 
some of the property once again remunerative, 
but even cities, for all the legerdemain of the 
politicians, know of no magic which will cause 
expenditures in excess of receipts to show a 
favourable balance on hand. 
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Agriculture Looks to the Future 


By E. 





This article appeared in the September 
issue of “The Round Table” and 1s re- 


printed with the permission of the Editors. 











YNE of the things that immediately im- 

press visitors to Canada and students 
of Canadian life generally is the vitality of 
national associations of all types. In spite 


of vast distances and consequent cost of 
travel, members of the same profession in 
Canada know each other and meet frequently. 
Professional men, manufacturers, education- 
ists, industrial workers, belong to national 
organizations with provincial branches, and 
annual conventions or conferences, following 
fixed Canadian 


the American pattern, are 


customs. In addition, church organizations, 
service clubs, lodges have their district and 
national assemblies, and many men and 
women, who meet regularly at annual -con- 
ferences within their own professions, meet 
again as members of service clubs, church 
committees, fraternal orders, etc. This is 
our national unity, and it exists in spite of 
sectional and political divisions. 

It may be said then, that on various levels 
of interest those Canadians who have achieved 
positions of local leadership within a social 
or professional framework meet frequently 
Until 

ears, however, this was not true in the case 
of the 728,000 make up the 
personnel of Canada’s basic industry. About 


the only thing the Alberta farmer and the 


ind know each other well. recent 


farmers who 


Nova Scotia farmer held in common during 
the years between 1929 and 1939 was a back- 
reaking mortgage, and the general knowl- 
edge that agriculture from Halifax to Van- 
couver was a depressed industry, whether 
one were a producer of hogs or apples, wheat 
or butter. But falling prices and mounting 
osts of production accomplished in a few 
ears what prosperity had never succeeded 
They 


n doing. provided a national plat- 
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form for Canadian agriculture. It is 
there had tradition of organized 
agriculture dating back to the closing years 
of the last century, and since the last war 


true 
been a 


strong provincial organizations such as the 
United Alberta, the United 
Farmers of Manitoba, the United Farmers 
of Ontario, had taken shape. 


Farmers of 


In the provincial field the United Farmers 
of Alberta had the longest record of political 
From 1921 till 1935, when the Aber- 
hart Social Credit 
the farmers’ government of Alberta gave to 


power. 


Party came into office, 


that province enlightened and_ progressive 
In Ontario the Farmers Govern- 
ment held office for four years. In addition 
a dozen or more Members in the House of Com- 


direction. 


mons at Ottawa represented farmers’ interests 
1921 to 1985, when the Social Credit 
Movement, as in the provincial field, made 
the 
the ‘‘Ginger Group” and thus broke up a blo 


from 


a clean sweep of western members of 
of earnest and highly intelligent agricultural 
representatives, who, during their fourteen 
years of office, had earned the respect and 


admiration of all parties. 


A National Farm Movement 


1935 that a 
shape. In 


It was not, however, until 


national farm movement took 
that year 75 farmers, from all parts of Canada, 
met in Toronto and unanimously decided to 
attempt to build an organization which 
would include all provinces and all branches 
of agriculture and be in a position to speak 
with one voice for their industry. 

To-day, seven years later, the Canadian 


kederation of Agriculture has been more 
successful than its founders ever dreamed it 
could be in so short a period of time. It 
now includes the great majority of all farm 


organizations in Canada and has a member- 


ship, through its affiliations, of more than 


350,000. As the 
federation of existing farm and co-operative 


name suggests, it is a 


organizations. Each province has its own 
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the 
national board, and in some of the provinces 
The 
National Office and 


federation, with three directors on 


county units are organized as well. 
Federation maintains a 
Secretariat in Ottawa. 

Sad experience in the political field during 
the past twenty vears has placed in the 
constitution this plain safeguard: 

“The organization shall not be, nor shall 
it become, a political organization, nor shall 
the Federation of Agriculture, nor any Com- 
mittees thereof, discuss any matters from a 
party political point of view.” 

The objects of the 
forth in Article 2 of 
will be noted that the principle of collective 


The ( ‘on- 


organization are set 


the Constitution. It 
action 1s accepted at the outset. 


stitution that: 


The 
shall be 


(A) To co-ordinate the 


brane hes ol 


states 


objects of the Federation of Agriculture 


efforts of the different 
throughout the 
Dominion for the purpose of promoting their 


agriculture 


common interests through collective action. 
(B) To render such services to those engaged in 
conditions 


agricultural pursuits as may 
justify. 
(C) To assist in formulating and promoting 


national agricultural policies to meet chang- 
ing national and international economic con- 
ditions. To collaborate and/or negotiate 
with other organized groups of producers 
within or without the British Empire for the 
furtherance of objects set out in Article 2, 
Sub-Section 1.” 


The Federation has already had a stimu- 
lating effect upon the farm organizations and 
the farm people of Canada. It is true, of 
the 


that it is 


course, as is alwavs case with a new 


organization, possible to find 
numbers of farmers who have never heard 
of the C.F.A. Slowly 


through provincial and county organizations, 


but surely, however, 


the promise of a new deal for agriculture, 
based on a philosophy of self-help rather 
than political paternalism and hand-outs, is 


the back 


farmers’ conventions everywhere in Canada 


filtering into concessions, and 
are beginning to take on the appearance of 
the 


Western farmer alike begins to realize that 


national assemblies; so that Kastern or 
he has everything to gain and nothing to lose 


by giving his support to a national movement 





which represents the interests of every com- 
modity group and every district in Canada. 

The war has already stripped the Canadian 
farmer of a large part of his labour supply. 
To keep pace with the war-time production 
demands he must work longer hours, usually 
with partially worn-out equipment he has 
never had money enough in the past 


His 


Government at the present time stem, not 


ten 


years to replace. demands upon th 


from any desire to take advantage of the 
world’s need for his own profit, but rather 
from his intense desire to live up to his own 
patriotic spirit. He wants to produce to the 
limit to help win the war, but the price he 
receives for his products is stabilized and his 
costs of production are enormously higher 
through the necessity to compete for farm 
labour in an expanding labour market. 


Manifesto of the C.F.A. 


the 1941 annual 


.\. a manifesto represent- 


For this reason, at 
vention of the C.F 


con- 


ing the war aims of Canadian agriculture was 
adopted by the convention and a few days 
later presented to a meeting of the Federal 


Cabinet. It reads as follows: 


“Canadian agriculture’s first task and paramount 
duty is to place its whole strength and unite its 
behind Canada’s war 
The war must be won, and the greatest 


resources from sea to sea 
effort. 
possible degree of national unity is essential if our 
war effort is to reach maximum efficiency. 
Victory cannot without 
All classes of our people will be called upon to make 
sacrifices, and the agricultural industry is ready 
and willing to bear its full share of the heavy load 
which Canada has shouldered. It is vital, from 
considerations of national unity, that no one class 
shall be called upon to carry an undue share of the 
burden and that there should be equality of sacrifice 


be achieved sacrifices. 


by all classes. 

As the tempo of industrial production is speeded 
up to meet the urgent need for munitions and war 
supplies, there is a grave danger that the present 
disparity between agricultural and industrial income 
will increase. More than three million Canadians 
now live on farms, and engage in the production of 
food supplies. Another two million live in rural 
areas directly dependent on the farm income for 
their livelihood. But, while 
tremendous rise in the national income, agriculture’s 
share of the national income continues to decline, 
in the face of steadily increasing cost of production. 

The continued production of abundant food 


there has been a 
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yplies may be a vital factor in bringing the war 
Already the 


British Prime Minister has dangled before the eves 


in early and successful conclusion. 


Europe the prospect of abundant food 
plies available from British sources, when he 
iid in the British House of Commons: 


hungry 


\Ve shall do our best to encourage the building up 
serves of food all over the world, so that there 

| always be held before the eves of the people of 

including— I this the 

(cerman and Austrian peoples, the certainty that 
e shattering of Nazi power will bring them all 
mediate food, freedom and peace.’ 


Irope, sa\ deliberately 


\We believe that the men and women engaged in 
e production of these food supplies are doing work 
t as vital to the successful prosecution of the war 
the men and women engaged in the production 
munitions and other supplies. 

In order to enable these millions of Canadians 
gaged in the business of agriculture to play their 


in the 


oper part greatest crisis the world has 

own, two things are necessary: 

1. There must be an immediate and substantial 
increase of farm income in relation to the 


national income. 


A properly co-ordinated national policy for 
agriculture, including marketing as well as 


production, must be instituted. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, there- 


re. proposes: 


Phat since agricultural production costs have 
already increased, and will inevitably con 
tinue to increase as the war develops, our 
Governments should adopt to 
establish a proper relationship between the 
agricultural commodities and the 
goods and services the farmer must purchase. 
Otherwise, there could easily be a decline in 
the of agricultural production, 
which would seriously hamper the war effort. 
(>) That immediate steps should be taken to 


measures 


prices of 
efficiency 


develop a national wartime programme for 
agriculture. In taking this stand the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture realizes that 
changing international conditions may call for 
changes in policy, but this makes it all the 
more necessary that there should be a greater 
degree of consultation between governmental 
authorities and the representatives of organ- 
ized agriculture.” 

The requirements of the Dairy Industry, 
the Life Stock Industry, and Wheat were 
then set forth in detail. For the Live Stock 
Industry of Stock 
missioners, with powers to handle and regu- 


a Board Live Com- 


late all live stock problems, similar to the 
existing Board of Grain Commissioners, was 
reed. It was suggested that the problem 
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created by heavy 
Western equitably 
solved by restriction of seeded acreage, but 


that the Wheat Board should state the total 


surpluses of wheat in 


Canada could not be 


amount of wheat it would accept for delivery. 
Having established the maximum 
amount of wheat to be delivered, the quota 


thus 


of the individual grower should be based on 
a policy which would preserve to each farm 
unit an equitable share of such maximum 
amount in proportion to the past production 
of the crop district in which it is located. 
Further to 
wheat were an increase in the initial payment 


recommendations with regard 
to farmers and financial assistance to farmers 
for the construction of storage facilities. 
The above manifesto was presented in Janu- 
arv, 1941. 


100 farmers from Saskatchewan 


A year later a delegation of some 
descended 
upon Ottawa in February, 1942, and presented 
a dignified and extremely forceful demand for 
“dollar wheat”. Meeting at the same time, 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture en- 


dorsed the demand of the Saskatchewan 
delegates and again presented a manifesto 
to the Cabinet, in which the following 


recommendations were made: 


1. That in order to assure the necessary volume of 
production of live stock and live stock products, 
required as result of war conditions, the 
Government should announce that presently 
prevailing prices for live stock and live stock 
products will be guaranteed to farmers for a 
definite period, preferably two years. 


a 


2. That there should be guaranteed to farmers 
purchasing feed grains an adequate supply at 
prices consistent with the level of live stock 
prices, to implement which, if necessary, govern- 
ment wheat stocks could be made available, 
while the present freight assistance policy should 
be continued. 

3. That a basic price for feed barley at lakehead o1 
seaboard terminals of 60 cents per bushel should 
be guaranteed; the production of oats, we believe, 
will be sufficiently encouraged by a live stock 
programme such as recommended. 

4. That the Government should vigorously promote 
a programme of soil conservation and continue 
to encourage the seeding of land to grass and 
clover. 

5. That to secure the production of flax-seed to the 
extent required on account of the present 
scarcity of fats and oils, a guaranteed price of 
from $2.25 to $2.50 per bushel should be assured 
to the producers. 
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6. That the present carry-over of wheat be regarded 
as a wartime reserve, the carrying of which 
should not reduce the returns to producers from 
current crops. 


Insistence on Education 


To the writer of this article the most 
convincing evidence of a new kind of spirit 
among Canadian agriculturists is their empha- 
sis upon the necessity of continuous, pro- 
While it is true that 


of the 728,000 farmers in Canada over half 


gressive education. 


belong to some kind of co-operative enter- 
prise, it is only in recent years that major 
emphasis has been placed upon the necessity 
of thorough education in the philosophy and 
techniques of co-operation. The history of 
the consumers’ co-operative movement. in 


dark 


provinces paternalism in the form of govern- 


Canada is with tragedy. In some 


ment subsidies had an unhealthy influence 
on co-operative enterprises. The working 
philosophy of self-help is basic in co-operative 


ventures and the of assistance 


destroys the very thing it strives to foster. 


assurance 


But a far greater cause of failure lay in 
ignorance, lack of loyalty, a failure to under- 
stand that basically co-operation is an atti- 
tude, a way of living, rather than a smart 
way of doing business. 

In fact, there has been enough grief in co- 
operative history, particularly in the con- 
sumers’ end, to make the farmer suspicious 
of it life. It for St. 


Xavier University of Nova Scotia to set the 


for remained l'rancis 
fires burning again, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the St. Francis Xavier technique 
of education first and organization last is now 
recognized throughout Canada as the safe and 
Without its strong back- 
log of study groups (numbering fourteen or 


sensible procedure. 


fifteen hundred) the co-operative movement 
in Nova Scotia, as directed from St. Francis 
Xavier University, would not have attracted 


the attention it has, as one of the most 
interesting and effective adult education 
movements on this continent. 

The social philosophy of the Canadian 


farmer throughout Canada finds its best and 
most democratic expression in the Co-oper- 
\lovement. 


ative \nd the emphasis placed 


upon co-operation by the Canadian Feder 
ation of Agriculture has had its effect alread) 
in the extraordinarily rapid growth of th 
Credit Union and Co-operative Movements 
This is true not only in Western Canada, 
where the Producers’ Co-operative Move- 
ment has had a long history, but in the older 
provinces, Ontario, the Maritimes and Que- 
bec. The United 
Company of Ontario, for example, has an 
annual business turnover of fourteen millions 
of dollars. 


Farmers’ Co-operative 


Few people even in Canada realize the 
extent of movement in 
Quebec. This movement had its inception 


the co-operative 


in the Desjardins People’s Banks, an organ- 
ization founded in 1900 by Alphonse Des- 
jardins, with the opening of the first People’s 
Bank or Caisse Populaire, as they are more 
commonly called, in the 
These People’s Banks now 


town of Levis, 
opposite Quebec. 
number 615, with a capital of over $30 
million, and they work in close co-operation 
with the Cooperative Federee, which has an 
annual business of over fifteen millions of 
dollars. 

Much could be written also of the huge 
and successful Producers’ Co-operatives of 


the West, such as the Wheat Pools of the 


three prairie provinces, but this article 
purports to deal more broadly with the 
resurgence of agriculture from local and 


provincial interest to national policies and 
A strik- 
ing evidence of such an awakening is provided 
in the story of the National Farm Forum, a 


national and international outlook. 


project sponsored jointly during the past 
two years by the Canadian Association fot 
Adult 


of Agriculture and 


Education, the Canadian Federation 
the Broad- 
casting Corporation. While the Radio Listen- 


Canadian 


ing Group idea had had a period of experi- 
mentation through the sponsorship of the 
C.A.A.E., and the Macdonald College Adult 
Education Services, it has only reached its 
present success through the team-work and 
inspired co-operation of all three national 
organizations. Seventeen thousand regis- 
tered listeners meeting in groups of from 
twelve to twenty throughout Canada every 


Monday night for six months is an impressive 
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lowing, especially when it is recalled that 
every registered group listener there are 





robably ten more who preferred to listen 
nd read as individuals rather than in groups. 
These 17,000 people each 
compact little magazine called Farm Forum 
acts, Which contains in its centre spread 


receive week 


n authentic article based on careful research 
nd covering the subject matter on which the 
dramatized broadcast is based. Scripts are 

ritten by two employees of the C.B.C., both 
{ whom know Canadian farm problems at 
first hand, and the dramatized production, 
vhich is usually presented as from a farm home 
in a country community in Ontario, is most 
skilfully 
ible dramatic personnel of the C 


discussion 


] 


broadcast 


handled by the experienced and 
ae 
after 


Group 
the 
Reports of atten- 


continues for hours 


has. ended. 
dance, findings and details of the meetings 
ire sent in every week to a_ provincial 
secretary and are forwarded to the National 
Secretary for use in the weekly magazine, 
with the result that the farmers of Canada 
re beginning to realize that through their 
own Farm Forum they have at last become 
industry. It is 


irticulate as a national 


confidently expected that in spite of the farm 
labour shortage and the consequent hardships, 
a much larger enrolment in 
1941-42. It will 


be seen from the following list of topics that 


there will be 


1942-43 than there was in 


this year’s discussion will relate intimately to 


the war: 


PRODUCTION IN WARTIME: Farmers in a 
War; Wartime Pro- 
gramme; Manpower and Farm Labour; Neigh- 
wurs Must Work Together; The Farmer Views 


ur Wartime Programme. 


Foop 


People’s Canada’s Farm 


ComMmuNity Action: How Can the 
lake Part?; A National Health Plan; 


Unions; Education for Farm Living. 


r ARMERS IN 
larmer 
Credit 

rHE FARM FAMILY: 

Farm Home; The Family 

Unit: Debt Menaces the 

karm; Prices and Production. 

FUTURE: Home Market Prob- 

ems; Conservation and Land Use; Farmers and 


CURITY 
{ the 


FOR Taking Stock 
Farm as a 
Producing Family 


LDING FOR THE 


Reconstruction; Feeding the World in an Organ- 


ized Way. 


province in which the Farm 
Forum listening groups have been well organ- 
ized and ably directed definite community 
projects have been undertaken, based on the 
studies covered in the broadcasts. In Ontario, 
the public health 
problems has grown into a full-scale pro- 


In every 


for example, study of 
vincial move for legislation enabling the 
adoption of the Municipal Doctor System. 
The larger unit of administration in public 


schools in rural 


areas has received great 
attention and local experiments are under 
way based on the Alberta system. Much 


attention is being given to housing, child 
welfare, dental care, improved farming prac- 
Thus 


democracy gets down to the grass roots and 


tice, nutrition and world food supply. 


the Canadian farmer is moving out from his 
isolation and provincial individualism and 
becoming more and more international in his 
outlook and understanding. 

The 


has the sympathy and co-operation of the 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 


Dominion Department of Agriculture, the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture, the 
Faculties of Agriculture in the Universities. 
It also has the cooperation of such unofficial 
national organizations as the Women’s In- 
stitutes, the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and many others. 

Such sympathy and co-operation is based 
upon the conviction in the minds of all public- 
spirited people that agriculture, as Canada’s 
basic industry, is entitled to a square deal, 
and that, if the drift of the bulk of the 
country’s finest youth from country to the 
city is to be stopped, life on the farm must 
be made more attractive to the young and 
ambitious. This means better homes, better 


schools, more attention to public health, 


library facilities—in fact, a more equitable 
That is the 


The writer of 


the national income. 
the C.F.A. 
that 


share of 
ultimate aim of 


this article believes dream will be 


realized. 
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Co-operative Use of Farm Machinery 


By DAVID SMITH 


MONG the many problems facing agricul- 
‘at the present time is the problem of 
adjust to the increasing mechanization 


farming without succumbing to industrial 


iZallon 


he war demand for increased pro- 
duction plus the serious shortage of labour has 
forced farmers to depend more and more on 
machinery in 


With 


( reasing|\ 


arrying out farm operations. 


machinery rationed it 1s becoming in- 
unportant to evolve 


that 


some way of 


guaranteeing the machinery available will 


This 


problem, important now, will become even more 


be used to the best possible advantage. 


unportant when the war is over because there 


will be no retreat from the degree to which 
agriculture becomes mechanized during the war 


More likely 


mechanization because the benefits will be clear 


period. will be an increase in 


and because production will have to be carried 


on with a maximum of efficiency if agriculture 


is to survive the post-war period of readjust- 
ment. The problem is underlined for Ontario 
farmers by the fact that the west, where there 
has been a greater development of mechanized 
farming has now gone heavily into mixed farm- 
ing and will be competing under very favour 
able conditions with Ontario farms once the 
war Is over. 

There are three ways in which the mechan- 
ization of agriculture can occur. One way 
would be tor mortgage companies and trusts or 
wealthy owners to acquire large tracts of land 
which they would farm as a business. Such 


operators could afford to buy expensive 
machinery and to operate it under the direction 
of skilled management with competent work 
men. ‘This process has already started both in 
the west and the east. If it develops on a large 
scale it will mean the industrialization of agri- 
culture, the destruction of the family farm, and 
to the 


The dignity and character 


the reduction of the Canadian farmer 


status Ol a peasant. 
of farm life would disappear under such a 
system. 

Another way whereby machinery can be used 


lore 


extensively in farm work would be 


through the growth of government action. 

Great Britain County Committees have alrea 
established tractor pools from which the Cor 
have tractor work do 


mittee arranges to 


throughout the county. A similar development 


could occur here under the direction of thi 
Agricultural Committees of the County Cow 
cils. Combines, spraying machines, and po 
sibly some other of the 


more expensiv 


1 
} 
I 


machines could be owned and operated by t 


County Committees. One of the difficulties 

the way of the use of some machines on farms is 
the necessity of providing skilled operators 
This difficulty would be overcome by having 
the machines operated by the County Com 
mittee because the Committee could employ 
trained operators. Arrangements for the timely 
use of the machinery could easily be mad 
through local or township committees working 
with the County Committee. This growth of 


government action should however be = ai 
adjunct to the growth of co-operative use oi 
farm machinery which government  actio: 
would supplement at appropriate points. 

The cost of farm machinery has prohibited 
its extensive use on the individual family farms 


This 


difficulty can be solved by the co-operative usé 


characteristic of Canadian agriculture. 
of farm machinery. Two difficulties have so 
far stood in the way of the growth of co-opera 
tive use of machinery. They have been the lack 
of a satisfactory method of owning and operat 
ing the machines and the problem of arranging 
the timely operation of the machinery. [fforts 
are now being made to develop a satisfactory 
and business-like arrangement for the owne! 
ship of farm machinery. Ralph Staples oi 
Cavan, Ontario, has worked out a reasonabl) 
satisfactory set of by-laws for such an asso 
ciation. Part of the business-like arrangement 
however will have to be provision for the opera 
tion and care of the machinery by someone wit 
a good knowledge of machinery and some trait 

ing in the use of the machine. As long as ea 
farmer operates the machine on his own far: 
it will be difficult for the co-operative use 
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machinery to develop. Many of the 
hines require skilled handling for best re- 
and all machinery requires good care. 
ese requirements can only be met when one 
has the responsibility for caring for the 
inery and secures training in its operation. 
success of the group of farmers in Lafon- 
in the north end of Tiny Township, 

oe County, is based on recognition of these 
iples. The potato sprayer that the group 
co-operatively is operated and cared for 
ne of their members. It is his responsibility 
ee that the machine is always in good repair 
to operate it to the best 


he has learned 


intage. ‘Timely use of the machinery will 
be more easily and more satisfactorily 
ranged when a proper arrangement for own- 
and handling the machinery has been set 


It should 


a large measure of good will and neigh- 


never be overlooked however 
irly spirit is a fundamental requirement for 
growth of co-operative use of machinery. 
ecause of the importance of securing the 
iximum use of the available farm machinery 
Simcoe County Agricultural War Produc- 
Committee set up last year a special com- 
the Use of Farm 


ittee on Co-operative 


chinery. Since the survey conducted by the 
epartment of Agriculture indicated that there 
is sufficient machinery in the county for the 
rk to be done the first job of special Com- 
ittee was to try and get all the machinery 
rking. In the first place this meant the 
levelopment of custom use of machinery. One 
reat difficulty in the way of extending the 
stom use of machinery was lack of informa- 
on the part of farmers with machines and 
the part of farmers who might use 
ichinery, of what was a fair charge for use 
the machinery. Through consultation with 


istom operators and others in the county the 


Committee worked out what it hoped would be 
standard rates. ‘These rates were published and 
distributed throughout the county. They were 
accompanied by questions for discussion. At 
was being 


the same time as this information 1g 
distributed community meetings were arrange¢ 
as part of the general program of education to 
which speakers came to discuss the work of 
the Committee. 

In the literature distributed was included a 
general article on the importance of farm 
machinery and the need for the growth of co 
operative techniques for using it. This subject 
was also discussed at the community meetings. 

This fall the Committee is taking an active 
part in promoting the Farm Machinery courses 
being offered by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Committee has been instructed to investi 
gate the possibility of establishing Community 
Workshops for the repair of farm machinery. 
No report on this matter has been made as yet. 
There will be much more discussion of the co- 
operative use of machinery this winter through 
the Community Meetings of the educational pro- 
gram and in the Study Groups. The subject 
will also be up for thorough discussion at the 
two-day Farm Machinery Courses. Stewart 
Page, Agricultural Representative for North 
Simcoe, has prepared extensive material on the 
costs of operating farm machinery and _ this 
material plus the material gathered last winter 
will be used in the educational work. 

The Committee on the Co-operative Use of 
Farm Machinery, through its study of the costs 
of operating farm machinery, through its en 
couragement of the use of farm machinery on 
a custom basis and on an “exchange-of-work’”’ 
basis, and through its promotion of general 


study and discussion of the problems of co- 


operative use of farm machinery is preparing 


the ground for thoroughly successful co-opera 
tive projects in this field. 
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Education Without Tears 


By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 


CAN write quite freely about educational 
broadcasts, because I am not an education- 
ist, nor am I an expert in the art of broad- 
But I do 


myself and the people around me. 


casting. know something about 
More than 
that, | know something about the things around 
us which have an influence upon the way you 
and I live our lives. 

So, when I write about educational broad- 
casts I am not for a minute limiting myself 
to such programs as “School of the Air of the 
Americas” or “Farm Forum’ or the Winnipeg 
News”, by 


I am thinking, also, about “Chicago 


broadcast “Science in the Dyson 
Carter. 
Round Table’, “Canadian Round-up”, “Hid- 
den Enemy”, and most of the news broadcasts 
heard over the air-waves. 

For are not all of these broadcasts edu- 
cational? What is education, anyway? I would 
that Clifton 


Please” is an 


go so far as to say Fadiman’s 


Information educational pro- 


gram. In a generous mood, I would even in- 


clude “Vox Pop’. I would include a great 

many of the radio talks arranged by the public 

service departments of the N.B.C. and C.B.S., 
sal 

as 


Radio, in the matter of education, is growing 


and the talks department of the C. 


up. Program directors no longer plan their 
vear’s schedules with the idea of broadcasting 
entertainment programs on the one hand and 
If there 


isn't a smattering of education thrown in with 


educational programs on the other. 
the entertainment, it’s a dull program, indeed. 
And if the educational program isn’t entertain- 
ing, well, it might just as well have been left 
off the air, for the listener will turn it off, 
anyway. 

What the listener wants today, and what he 
will take gladly, is education without tears. 
That master of radio technique, Orson Welles, 
has the idea, of course, in his new series of 
Latin American 


educational broadcasts on 


countries. He is producing a series of edu- 


cational programs that are just as entertaining 


as any of the Jack Benny shows or the Aspirin 


There isn’t a dull moment, ev 
A dash of Carmen 
Miranda is thrown in when things threaten t 


become the slightest bit slow. 


program. 
with plenty of statistics. 


I have always thought it a waste of time and 
money to broadcast programs which have 1 
purpose. Don’t get that “purpose” idea wrong 
The purpose might be just to create sheer fw 
in a world that hasn’t nearly enough fun. The 
purpose might be to fill the need in everybody’: 
soul for music—all kinds of music, boogi 
woogie included. The purpose might be 
inspire. It might even be to inform, or 
educate. 

There can be no doubt about the educational 
value. of the radio programs of “Radio Col- 
lege”, a series of programs heard five nights a 
week over the French network of the C.B.( 
under the direction oi 
Mr. Aurele Seguin, and are for the benefit 


These broadcasts are 


students of high school and college standing 
the province of Quebec. “Radio College” 
In his report for 1941-2, M: 


Seguin states that these educational broadcast 


two years old. 


were followed last winter by 52 percent of sp 
cial schools for lay pupils; over 41 percent 

special schools for religious teachers (men 

56 percent of special schools for religious teach- 
ers (women) ; over 35 percent of classical col 
leges (men); 50 percent of classical colleg« 
(women), and nearly 58 percent of domesti 
addition, a non-scho 


science schor Is. In 


audience of 2,500 registered by mail wit 
“Radio College”. 

During the current season, “Radio Colleg: 
is presenting courses in science, history, botat 
drama, diction, geography, music, as well as 
series of actuality programs describing scen: 
On March 12 “Radio © 
lege” is to present a second program in Engli 
National School 

The subject of this broadcast will | 


of Canadian life. 


in the series “Heroes 
Canada”. 
“Sir George Etienne Cartier, Statesman 
Confederation”. 


Now if you were to ask me why there isn’t 
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io College” in English for the whole of 


ida, I wouldn’t know what to say. I might 
something about the regrettable fact that 
in this Dominion of Canada there is no 
ral educational department or commission 
wmmittee or bureau which might be occupy- 
ts time correlating the educational work of 
provinces, establishing standards of edu- 
for the whole country, and using, in a 
smanlike way, one of the greatest media of 
ation, the radio. 
might say something about the fact that 
government-owned radio corporation in 
ida has no full-time director of educational 
ideasts, while at the same time it continues 
pour forth into the homes of Canada pro- 
ms of all kinds from early morning until 
30 at night. It is content with an “adviser” 
educational broadcasts who can give only 
time to this most important phase of 
adcasting. 
Chen, if I were coaxed into it, I might say 
iething about the curious state of affairs in 
nadian educational broadcasting which allows 
me provinces to do such splendid work in 
ool broadcasting, while one province (yes, 
shall name it—it is Ontario) has so far shown 
ery little interest in the whole field of radio 
roadeasting. The Ontario Department of 
|ducation is doing what some newspapers in 
Canada have done—refused to recognize that 
radio is here to stay, and that radio is a great 
ducational force. If newspapers and depart- 
ents of education were alive to their respon- 
ibilities they would recognize radio, turn it 
to useful channels, use it in a manner which 
vould do the most good. 
| have a feeling that the newly-appointed 
zeneral manager of the C.B.C., Rev. Dr. James 
5. Thomson, will play an important part in 
seeing that Canadian radio continues to be a 


That 


loesn’t mean he will drastically reduce the num- 


trong force as an educational medium. 


of dance bands heard on the air, or dis- 
ntinue the C.B.C.’s search for a Canadian 
median who is just as funny as Bob Hope. 
’r. Thomson will probably favour the develop- 
nt of such fine educational features as “‘Cana- 
n Horizons”, heard every last Friday of the 
th. He 


irm »=Forum”’ 


will favour the continuance of 


and “Labor Forum” and 


“School of the Air of the Americas” (in which 


He will likely 


refuse to listen to the cries of those who would 


Canada has a definite part). 


take off the air such men as Watson Thomson 
(no relation), of the University of Manitoba. 

Travelling with the C.B.C. general manager 
from Ottawa to Toronto one recent day and 
chatting with him about radio in general I 
came to the conclusion that just as soon as the 
war is over he will seek ways and means of 
launching some kind of a journal which will 
supplement the educational value of C.B.C. 
radio programs. The spoken word, heard over 
the radio, isn’t enough. Dr. Thomson knows 
that. He looks with favour, I believe, upon 
the increasing number of publications printed 
by the C.B.C., but these do not serve the pur- 
pose of a national journal which one day will 
give added strength to the educational broad- 
casts of the C.B.C. 

Imagine what a boon a journal of broad- 
casting would be to the 1,117 listening groups 
(with their membership of 16,653) associated 
with “Farm Forum’. These listening groups 
are unique in North America. The Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education have done a 
remarkable extension 


piece of educational 


work. But why should listening groups be 
confined to people interested primarily in agri- 
cultural What about religion? 
Kconomics? Politics? Post-war problems? 


problems ? 


Education by radio, without tears, has made 


its first baby steps in Canada. A few people 


have recognized the possibilities of extending 


the educational facilities of radio to the masses. 
A few organizations, a few universities, a few 
departments of education have shown their in- 
terest. There is a long way to go yet. National 
cohesion and direction are needed. A ten-year- 
plan of educational broadcasting would give 
some purpose to the present trial and error 
plan. More co-operation between the provinces 
and the organizations interested in educational 
broadcasting would help. 

There is no great mystery about this thing 
called radio. It is there for our use, stretching 
And 


it can perform more wonderful feats than sell- 


out into nearly every home in Canada. 


ing soap and cereals. 





Soils, Soil Conservation and Land Use as a 
Community Project 


by STEWART PAGE 


lhe soil is one of the major fundamentals of 
lite. Soil and water more than wars and battles 


have made history and controlled the destiny 


of many lands. Throughout history the search 


for fertile lands was a primary motivation of 


the migrations of the human race and_ the 
struggle for possession of the most fertile areas 
on the globe remains as a major source of 
conflict. 

Land suitable for the growing of crops is not 
now, and never was, an imperishable asset 
although we often treat it as such. Soils wear 
out and until recently the answer to the prob 
lem of a worn-out soil was to move on to new 
lands of virgin fertility or to steal the better 
lands of a neighbour. ‘To-day, however, neither 
one of these solutions is practicable. In the 
temperate zones at least there are no more 
large areas of new land waiting for settlement 
and wars are proving to be an expensive way 
of obtaining land. 

Having arrived at a point in history where 
that part of the human race living in the tem 
perate zone will have to be content with land 
now under cultivation, we have reached a point 
where we can no longer afford to be careless 
asset. In the course of little 


greatest 


of our 
more than a hundred years, and in some cases 
less, we have in many parts of Canada already 
managed to create a few fair-sized deserts and 
thousands of smaller areas of waste and aban 
doned land from soil that once was productive 
of good crops. Government agencies have been 
studying this problem for a number of years 
and have made some progress. It is very 
doubtful, however, if any real headway will be 
made until those who farm the land or “mine” 
it as the case may be, assume a personal interest 
md responsibility for the maintenance of the 
soll, 

In the Community Night Class Program of 
North Simcoe, a start has been made in dealing 
their source. 


with soil problems at During 


the past two winters, twelve of the fiftee: 
organized communities in North Simcoe studied 
the question of soil and land use for one mont! 
and two of these communities, New Lowell and 
lorest Home, made a start at developing thi 
topic as a community project. 

At New Lowell the members of the group 
sent in soil samples from their farms and 
received a soil analysis report and recommenda 
tions from the Department of Agriculture. The 
closing banquet of the series of meetings fea 
soil with Professor G. N 


tured problems 


Ruhnke as the special speaker. During the 
summer, at the request of the community, th: 
©.A.C. Soil Survey Service conducted a special 
soil survey of the whole New Lowell district, 
an area approximately five by six miles in 
extent. From this survey, and from the soil 
testing done by the farmers of the area, the 
community plans to give further study to local 
soil practices, soil fertilization and the desir 
This 


particular section of the County, bordering on 


ability of zoning the area for special uses. 


the Camp Borden sand plain, contains consider 
able marginal land and the Local Committe: 
hopes to work out a more suitable and more 
profitable method of handling the land than 
has been prastised to date. 

At Forest Home, the soil project has just 
got started and has not proceeded beyond soil 
testing, a study of local conditions and_ the 
making of a large-scale community soil map 

Soil testing and land use projects are essen 
tially long-time projects and it can hardly lx 
claimed that either of these two centres hav 
accomplished anything of any great importance 
to date except to make a start. Even this 
worthwhile, however, as the members of the 
community are now giving thought to what 
is happening to the land they are farming ; the 
are studying ways and means whereby the lan: 
may not only be rebuilt or maintained but how 


it may be put to better use over a long perio: 
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me. Improvement of pastures, both by tion and land use policy, it is also true that 
ication of fertilizer and re-seeding to im there is little likelihood of getting such a policy 
ed strains of grasses and clovers, is being until a great many of our small communities 
idered, and there is also some thought become conscious of their responsibilities and 


¢ given to the possibility of establishing opportunities with respect to the land. It is 


munity pastures on areas that do not war- also true that the best land policy that could 
the continuous growing of tilled crops. be devised would be practically worthless with- 


hile it is apparent that we need for all out the dynamic support and co-operation of 
ula a comprehensive, sound soil conserva- community effort. 


Halt Wage Karner Population at Low Income Level 
From W.E.A. LABOR NEWS 


\dditional material from the Housing Census more than 10% lived in families with incomes 
tinues to throw new light on family incomes — of $100 per person or less, and in Saint John, 
Canada. The most recent release (No. 30) Quebec City, Three Rivers, Hull, Sherbrooke 
leals with earnings per person. The figures are and Montreal from 51% to 69% lived in 
for the year ending June 30, 1941, and covers families where the income per person was less 
ge earner families with no lodgers in cities of | than $300 for the year. 


30,000 or more population. Such families make When living standards are under discussion 
yy 65% of the total number of households in’ the allowances for family expenditures are 
ese cities. commonly calculated on the basis of a “normal”’ 

(aking the total figures for the 27 cities family of about 4.5 persons. At $300 per 


tudied, the percentages of the total number of person this would mean an annual income of 
ersons in the families covered who fell in each $1350; at $400 per person an annual income of 


the categories of family earnings per person $1800. In previous issues of Labour News 


re as follows: information on average family earnings in these 
; cities and on the distribution of the earnings 
Family Earnings Percentage fj ae ; 
per person of persons ot wage earner family heads in urban centres 
$ 0- 99 7.9 has been included. In making comparisons 
100-199 15.1 ee ee Be ; -_ = : : 
300.209 77 between family income per person and_ this 
(10-399 15.6 wage data, it should be remembered that family 
400-499 12.0 —— : = - ae ; nn 
500.509 92 income per person is affected by the number 
600-699 7.1 ot persons in the family as well as by the 
700-799 4.3 ee : . 
number working and their ; al ear 4 
oon one 32 , king and their annual earnings. A 
000-999 20 considerable portion of the 40% of the persons 
1000 and over 5.9 


in families with incomes of less than $300 per 
ver half (56%) of all the persons in these Person may be from families with an income of 
© earner families lived in families with ™ore than $1350 but also of more than the 
mes of less that $400 per person, and 40% average size of 4.5 persons. On the other hand 
unilies in which the income was less than a very small family could have an income ot 
) per person. In Hull, Three Rivers, even less than $1350 and yet fall into a higher 


na, Quebec City, Montreal and Saint John —income-per-person category. 
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Adult Education News 


A PROJECT IN CANADIAN UNITY 


The University of Western Ontario initiated 
about ten years ago a project at Trois Pistoles, 
(uebec, to enable [English-speaking students 
from Western Ontario to spend the summer 
months in a village in French-Canada, living 
in French-Canadian homes and learning in the 
The 


project has been eminently successful and two 


rigours of conversation to speak French. 


years ago the government of the Province of 
(uebec decided to send French-Canadian stu- 
dents to the school at Trois Pistoles to mingle 
with the Ontario youths and to learn to speak 
English. Still more recently, the experiment 
has achieved a certain national recognition as 
students from various universities in Canada 
joined those at Western at the summer school. 
Now, it has received a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of $2,500 a year for three 
years, to provide scholarships across Canada. 
Each of the provincial western universities 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba will be awarded two scholarships; 
two scholarships will be awarded to New 
Brunswick and three to Nova Scotia; four will 
be assigned to Ontario, being divided between 
Mc Master, Western 
Ontario; nine will be given to Quebec students. 


Queen’s, Toronto and 
Twenty-two scholarships will be awarded in 
all, and the size of the scholarships will be 
graduated to allow for differences in travel- 
expenses to and from Trois Pistoles. 

The province of Quebec will have its own 
committee on selection co-operating with 
Western. The school is under the direction of 
Prof. H. E. 


pathetic support of President W. Sherwood 


Jenkin and has the deep, sym- 


ox of the University of Western Ontario. 
Soth the schools (for French-speaking and for 
english-speaking students) will run concur- 
rently and be under the general administration 
The 


will be 


of the University of Western Ontario. 


experiment in its expanded form 
watched with the greatest interest, especially 
from the standpoint of its national and cultural 


significance. The national unity of Switzerland 


has been tremendously helped by a policy 


interchange of students, especially betwee 


German-speaking Switzerland and Frenc! 


speaking Switzerland. This has been a pote: 


factor in developing the multi-lingualism s 


necessary in a country situated at the hea: 
of Europe and largely dependent upon th 
tourist trade. The cultural value of such a 
enterprise is also undeniable, as it is generall) 
recognized that the only satisfactory way oi 
learning another language is to live with people 
who speak it. 


W.E.A. ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 
AT TORONTO 
The Workers’ 


Canada has been conducting a series of round 


Educational Association oi 
table discussions on Friday evenings in the 


Economics Building of the University of 
Toronto on various post-war problems. 
modified form of the technique used by th 


Table 


“Town Hall” meetings in New York has been 


Chicago University Round and the 
used. The general subjects during the fall have 


been as follows: 


October 30: Church and Labour 
November 6: 


November 13: 


The Farmer has a Grudge 

Production for What— 
Profits ? 

November 20: Financial Control 

November 27: 

December 4: 


Canada’s Political Future 

Education for World 
Citizenship 

December 11: From War to Peace 

December 18: International Post-War 


Relations. 


About two hundred people have been attending 
these round table discussions every evening. 
The usual procedure is to have the subject 
opened by three or four speakers who discuss 
different aspects of the subjects; then ther 
follows a period of discussion between the mem 
bers of the panel, and towards the end, ques 
tions are asked from the floor and answered b 
the “panellers”’. 
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Toronto Public Libraries 


Recent books in demand during the month of November, 1942 
arranged according to popularity 


FICTION 
Campbell (Grace) 
Douglas (Lloyd) 
Werfel (Franz) 
Knight (Eric) 
Macardle (Dorothy) 
Seghers (Anna) 
Stern (G. B.) 
Davenport (Marcia) 
MaclInnes (Helen) 
Field (Rachel) 
Steen (Marguerite) 
Buck (Pearl) 


Thorn-apple tree 

The robe 

Song of Bernadette 
This above all 

The uninvited 

The seventh cross 

The young matriarch 
Valley of decision 
Assignment in Brittany 
And now tomorrow 
The sun is my undoing 


Dragon seed 


BOOKS OTHER THAN FICTION 


Smith (H. K.) 
Hargrove (Marion) 
Paul (Elliot) 

Van Loon (H. W.) 
Lee (Jennie) 
Pearson (Hesketh) 
Spence (Hartzell) 
Brown (Cecil) 
Hutchison (Bruce) 
Reynolds (Quentin) 
Chase (Ilka) 
Bosanquet (Mary) 


Last train from Berlin 

See here, Private Hargrove 
The last time I saw Paris 
Van Loon’s lives 

This great journey 
G.B.S. 

Get thee behind me 

Suez to Singapore 

The unknown country 
Only the stars are neutral 
Past imperfect 


Saddlebags for suitcases 
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UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


RECONSTRUCTION 


A series of ten lectures on Recon- 
struction, by members of the staff of 
the University of Toronto, will be 
published in book form early in Janu- 
ary, at the remarkably low price of 
ONE DOLLAR, or postpaid for $1.10. 


The General Economic Setting 
Dr. R. H. COATS 


International Economic Collaboration 
Professor J. F. PARKINSON 
Democratic Institutions 
Professor A. BRADY 
Soil and Water 
Professor A. F. COVENTRY 
Forest Resources 
Professor G. G. COSENS 
Water, Its Use and Control 
Professor R. F. LEGGET 
Construction Projects 
Professor C. R. YOUNG 
The Social Services 
Professor S. K. JAFFARY 
Housing and Town Planning 
Professor E. R. ARTHUR 


The Ideals of Reconstruction 
President H. J. CODY 


The first of these topics is now avail- 
able in pamphlet form at 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
PRESS 


Toronto Canada 


New Books in 
THE CONTEMPORARY 
AFFAIRS SERIES 


Issued by the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs 


CANADA'S ROLE IN 
GEOPOLITICS 


By Griffith Taylor. A study in situa- 
tion and status. An important book 
for all who are planning for Canada’s 
future. With 9 maps by the author. 
30 cents. 


THE NEW WESTERN FRONT 


By Griffith Taylor. ‘Most people 
will find undeniable attractions in 
this study of war against a back- 
ground of geologic forces working 
through many millions of years.”— 
Wellington Jeffers in The Globe and 
Mail. 30 cents. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


By W. E. C. Harrison, A. N. Reid and 
Walter Nash. This contains: The 
United Nations in War, Victory and 
Peace; Canada and the War; New 
Zealand in the World. It is a record 
of the ninth Conference of the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, May 23-24, 1942. 50 cents. 


FRENCH CANADA AND 
BRITAIN 


By Abbe Arthur Maheux. “Were 
more books of this candid nature 
written and read in the spirit which 
has actuated Abbé Maheux, the ideal 
of Canadian unity would be realized 
sooner.” — Ottawa Evening Journal. 
Cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. 


INDIA TODAY 


Edited by W. E. Duffett, A. R. Hicks 
and G. R. Parkin. “It shows rare 
skill in choosing, stating, and arrang- 
ing the bald factual outlines of the 
sub-continent called India.” — Mon- 
treal Gazette. 60 cents. 


RYERSON 


PRINTED IN CANADA BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRES> 





